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A Statement on Our Policy Toward Japan 


HE undersigned, though convinced that Japa- 

nese militarism must be destroyed and that 
Japan must be divested of her imperial possessions, 
feel compelled to express our apprehensions about 
the lack of an adequate interpretation of the policy 
of unconditional surrender and about the strategy of 
obliteration bombing in our conduct of the war 
against Japan. 

We are concerned over the interpretation of the 
slogan “unconditional surrender.” Surrender is a 
militeyy act. The demand that it be unconditional in 
no wey precludes a statement by our government in 
explicit terms of what the economic.and political 
consequences of surrender for the Japanese people 
will be. The failure to make such a statement 
prompts the Japanese to delay an ultimately inevita- 
ble decision through fear of unnamed consequences. 
If, as President Truman has assured us, it is not our 
purpose to destroy Japan, we ought to state the 
conditions, economic and political, which we would 
grant for the reconstruction of her life. Japan has 
the best industrial equipment in the Orient. It is 
not to our interest that her industrial populations be 
consigned to starvation, and that Asia, with its vast 
needs, be deprived of this producing power. The 
Allied Nations ought therefore to state clearly how 
they propose to let Japan live, what economic free- 
dom she would be allowed, and how she could be 
related to the life of Asia. 


We do not suggest that the statement of such con- 
ditions would necessarily give the anti-militarist 
forces of Japan the possibility of overthrowing the 
militarists. But there are evidences of some forces 
in Japan which might gain ascendancy over the mili- 
tarists if we were to state the conditions of peace, 
however harsh, in clear.terms and thus would prevent 
the militarists from using the fear of annihilation as 
their final resource of power over the nation. 

We are also disturbed by the fact that our “un- 
conditional surrender’ policy is accompanied by 
military strategies calculated to destroy all the great 


cities of Japan crowded with their helpless popula- 
tions. We accept the bombing of strategic centers 
and objects as a doleful necessity of modern war, 
even though it is inevitable that civilians be wounded 
or killed in the course of it. We assume that without 
this weapon victory would be either long delayed or 
quite impossible. We appear to have re-embarked 
upon a policy of obliteration bombing, accompanied 
by the use of incendiary bombs, which is reducing 
whole cities to ashes. We have previously raised 
questions about the policy of obliteration bombing. 
When the Federal Council of Churches expressed 
its apprehension about this policy in Europe, the 
acting Adjutant General of the United States Army 
answered Dr. Cavert, general secretary, as follows: 
“You may be assured it is not the policy of the War 
Department to deliberately subject entire communi- 
ties to wanton destruction and every effort is made 
tc confine bombing attacks strictly to military ob- 
jectives and that any military operations will be 
predicated solely upon military necessity.” 


No military strategist has given the nation proof 
of the “military necessity” of unrestricted bombing ; 
and no merely military strategy considers the effects 
of such a policy upon the future of our relations 
with a vanquished foe. 


We believe that it is morally wrong and politically 
dangerous for any nation to ignore long-range con- 
siderations of policy by allowing military strategy 
alone to control its relations even with enemy na- 
tions. We therefore call upon our fellow-citizens, 
particularly our fellow-Christians who share this 
conviction and the apprehensions which we have 


stated, to express them to the President. 

Signed: REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Joun C. BENNETT Joun A. Mackay 
Cuarves C. BurtincHAM Ruopa E. McCuttocu 
F, ErNEst JOHNSON Epwarp L. Parsons 


HeNryY SMITH LEIPER Henry P. Van Dusen 








Editorial Notes 


The comparative success of the San Francisco 
Conference has been paradoxically accompanied by 
a progressive deterioration of our relations with 
Russia. Since the peace of the world in the next 
decades depends upon the ability of the Western 
nations to work out some basis of mutual accord 
with Russia, this development is disheartening. The 
situation seems to be that we are able to work out 
general schemes of mutual accord, such as are in- 
corporated in the covenant, developed at San Fran- 
cisco, but we have difficulty in reaching agreements 
on the more immediate levels of common policy. 

There has been great difficulty in arriving at a 
common policy for the occupation of Germany, and 
as these lines are written, it is not yet certain that 
there will be a common policy of the victorious na- 
tions in Germany. There will undoubtedly be a 
control commission in Berlin, but there is a danger 
that the control commission will not achieve a com- 
mon policy. 

Though the Germans were much more afraid of 
the Russians than of us there is a strong possibility 
that the Russians will be able to work out a more 
creative policy in Germany than we. They may 
punish the Nazi criminals more quickly than we and 
fraternize with the anti-Nazi elements in German 
life more obviously. They have the advantage of 
administering the part of Germany which has a 
cereal surplus and an essentially undestroyed indus- 
try. We have an agricultural district with a cereal 
deficit and the destroyed cities of the Rhine and the 
Ruhr. 

There is a possibility that the Russians will seek 
to gain the advantage of us in this circumstance and 
will make their part of Germany look very lovely 
indeed in comparison with our part. But that is not 
the most important difficulty between ourselves and 
the Russians. Competition upon this point may 
serve to qualify our policy toward Germany and 
prevent hunger and starvation in the coming win- 
ter. 


The lack of a common policy in Germany is part 
of a general situation, denoting lack of mutual trust 
between the victorious allies. The Russians seem to 
us to have contributed the most grievous mistakes 
to this vicious circle of mistrust. Their unilateral 
action in Poland and in Austria, their refusal to allow 
our press into any part of Europe controlled by them, 
their domination of the Czech government, of which 
we had assumed that it would be the one relatively 
independent government in eastern Europe, and their 
general insistance upon strategic security which 


seems to be unrelated to any system of mutual se- 
curity, has prompted many fears and apprehensions 
in the western world and tends to create the very 
attitudes in the west which are supposed to justify 
these Russian policies. 

On the other hand we must recognize that we have 
made covert, if not overt, contributions to the vicious 
circle. It is well known that American strategists, 
both military and naval, have considered a possible 
war with Russia, as one of the eventualities for which 
they must prepare. It is the business of military 
strategists to prepare for all eventualities ; and it is 
the fatal error of such strategists to create the even- 
tualities for which they prepare. Our contributions 
to the circle of mutual mistrust may be more covert 
than those of the Russians; but there is no ques- 
tion that we are involved in it. There is even some 
evidence that in Russia, as well as in America, the 
mistrust comes primarily from military leaders, while 
the political leaders in both countries are more 
anxious to establish mutual policies and more mind- 
ful of the peril of purely military policies. 


In this situation it is important for the general 
public as well as our leaders to preserve a high sense 
of responsibility toward the problem of a peaceful 
accord with Russia. The Russian domination of 
eastern Europe will outrage our conscience «. many 
points. The ideological chasm which divides us is 
deep. But it is idle and irresponsible merely to 
fulminate against Russia and to equate its system 
with Nazism. Let us make no mistake about this 
fact, that a war with Russia would not only destroy 
the last remnants of our civilization, but would also 
be a different war spiritually than the war against 
the Nazis. The war against the Nazis was a con- 
flict to protect the remnants of a civilization against 
real barbarism. A war with Russia would be a civil 
war within civilization, a war between two forms of 
that civilization, one of which has sacrificed too 
much liberty for the sake of security, and the other of 
which has not yet solved the problem of economic 
security. Whatever the defects of the Russian sys- 
tem, it must not be forgotten that it will free many 
serfs in eastern Europe and will come as an emanci- 
pator to millions. 


There is of course no immediate prospect of war 
between us and Russia. That is not the danger. 
The danger is that we begin our post-war recon- 
struction in an atmosphere of such mistrust that a 
war will become inevitable in a decade or two. The 
avoidance of this grim possibility is a goal worth 
striving for. It is a goal for which sacrifices must 
be made, including the sacrifice of some of our 
most cherished prejudices. R.N. 
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Impressions of Germany 


CHAPLAIN WILLIAM A. SPURRIER 


HE following description of conditions in Ger- 

many is necessarily limited and subjective and 
in no sense should it be considered as authoritative 
and complete. While the author has seen a large 
portion of Germany for the past three months and 
come in contact with its people in many diverse ways, 
one could hardly claim objectivity and scope while 
serving as a chaplain in a victorious Army! This 
analysis will perhaps be helpful if it is criticized 
and supplemented by other chaplains and by people 
who have known Germany much more intimately 
than I. 

Economics 


Up until the past year, the living standard of the 
German people far surpassed that of France and 
England, and compared very favorably with that of 
the United States. Indeed, in some respects such 
as living conditions for labor, it surpassed our coun- 
try. The theory that Germany, economically speak- 
ing, was a poor, little “have-not” nation and there- 
fore ripe for a dictatorship, is quite false. In large 
cities and in small ones, in factory districts and in 
farm villages, one finds all the modern conveniences 
and luxuries, well-built houses, attractive furniture, 
ample glothing, etc. Much of all this was acquired 
and co structed prior to the rise of Hitler, some of 
it during his ascendency. There is no reason to 
suppose that with or without a Hitler, a great deal 
of these later achievements would not have happened. 
There is also no denying the fact that many of the 
comforts and luxuries, particularly clothes and ob- 
jects d’art, and food were the result of the loot of 
Europe. However, it is difficult to see how Germany 
could ever be classed as a have-not nation with a low- 
standard of living—regardless of her loot of Europe, 
and especially when one compares her with England. 

Now, of course, due to her utter defeat in this war, 
it is quite accurate to classify her as a have-not na- 
tion. I think it fair to say that the major portion 
of German industry has been destroyed. In spite of 
their dispersion of factories, you will seldom see one 
that is not completely demolished, or at least par- 
tially destroyed by Allied bombings. It is also fair 
to say that almost without exception, its major cities 
have been thoroughly flattened. Cologne, Coblenz, 
Essen, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Berlin, Kassel, Bremen 
and others, are a mass of rubble. The majority of 
other cities—including those whose population num- 
bers only 10-25,000 have been very hard hit. The 
consequent destruction and disruption of industrial 
factories, public utilities, business and commercial 
areas is staggering. However, it would not be accu- 
rate to say that thereby Germany has been reduced 
into an agrarian nation. The actual productive fa- 


cilities have been destroyed for the most part. But 
over a period of time, they could be rebuilt and the 
natural resources are still available. The point is 
that to do so will require almost a start from scratch 
and the problems involved in attaining even, say, the 
1925 level of productivity, would be immense. 

The size and complexity of this task is further 
realized when one considers the shortage of man- 
power in Germany. Her economy in the past five 
years has been supported largely by foreign slave 
labor. Now she faces the necessity of re-building 
without slave labor and with.a badly depleted short- 
age of her own workers due to severe losses in cas- 
ualties and PWs. The food situation in large cities 
and towns is, and will be, very acute. In rural areas, 
food is adequate. This parallels the situation in 
France. In short, the economic condition of Ger- 
many is close to being catastrophic. It will be many 
years before she attains the level she reached prior 
to the rise of Hitler—if she reaches it at all. 


Political Conditions 


The Nazi tyranny has been exceedingly thorough 
in its destruction of political opposition. One of the 
most tragic conditions facing both the Allies and Ger- 
many, is the utter lack of any representative leader- 
ship for the Germany of tomorrow. Industrial, pro- 
fessional, political and religious leaders and potential 
leaders have been either forced out of the country, 
killed, driven underground and rendered impotent, 
and terrorized into cynicism. There is literally no 
one who can say that he represents the German peo- 
ple in any phase of their life—with the possible 
exception of some Catholic bishops—such as Cardi- 
nal Faulhaber. Political life is now confined purely 
to the local burgomeister in each town and city. His 
power is almost nil and the formation of any political 
party of any kind is out of the question at present. 
As for the people themselves, they are politically 
stultified ; they are completely bewildered. They know 
the Nazi party is finished, but they do not know 
what comes next; they seem to be waiting for the 
Allies to tell them what they should do next. The 
allied blitz and the fall of Naziism has left them in a 
political coma. Yet it is not a vacuum. They still 
retain their German pride and nationalism ; they still 
believe in their essential superiority over other West- 
ern nations; they still believe Germany has a right 
to be a strong, powerful, and highly cultured na- 
tion; they cannot understand why we do not fight 
against that monstrous evil called Bolshevism. These 
things are still their political beliefs in the midst of 
complete defeat, but this very same defeat and col- 
lapse has, for the moment, paralyzed their will to 





action. In conclusion, these political beliefs reveal 
their pre-Hitler weakness of political immaturity—a 
weakness increased by Hitler. 


Psychological Conditions 


To most of us untutored and untravelled Amer- 
icans, the German reaction to our presence as con- 
querors, has been quite baffling. Most of us are at 
a loss to understand many apparently contradictory 
reactions. We have been received by large numbers 
of people with considerable display of friendliness— 
even from those who have lost most of their family 
on the Western Front. We have been surprised at 
their docility and obsequiousness. We have been 
surprised at the friendliness of small children and 
even more surprised when the same children have 
blown off a jeep tire with a dynamite cap. 

But there are other more significant attitudes. And 
here I have to record them piecemeal, without any 
logical order, since I, for one cannot fit them into an 
intelligible pattern and because these attitudes are 
not confined to any one group of people. The 
few fanatical Nazis we have encountered, have 
fought bitterly to the end, or committed suicide. 
Nazis in the Army, after our break-through in the 
Siegfried Line, ran away until they were cornered, 
then they fought fanatically until killed. Political 
Nazis often committed suicide—in surprisingly large 
numbers. Of course there are many Nazi fanatics 
in both the Army and the party about which we do 
not have information. Presumably, they have gone 
underground, or faded into civilian life—biding their 
time or dissillusioned. The rest of the German peo- 
ple—and this means virtually all the civilians—all 
vehemently disclaim any allegiance to Nazism. They 
are eager to prove that they never believed in or 
supported Hitler. The fact that in ninety-nine houses 
out of every 100 that we have searched or occupied, 
we discover photographs of the entire family in Nazi 
uniforms, attendance at party rallies and events, Nazi 
uniforms in the closet, or recently burned, and all the 
Nazi propaganda—and little else—makes it very diffi- 
cult to know whether these things were the result of 
force against their wills, or whether they willfully 
participated in it. When confronted with these 
“proofs’”—half the people would insist that the evi- 
dence was planted there by the S.S., and the other 
half would shake their heads and walk away. 

The thing which is common to all Germans, Nazi 
or not, is their mortal terror of the Russians. They 
hate the Russians more than anything else, and their 
fear of them assumes the character of dread. A 
proud arrogant Nazi will turn pale and shake like a 
quivering mouse if you even hint that “The Russians 
are coming” or that you will turn him over to the 
Russians. The civilians flee in stark terror at the 


slightest rumor of the name—‘“Russians !” 
One other common attitude shared by the major- 
ity of Germans is a complete lack of guilt about 


what German Nazism stood for or did. All the peo- 
ple will admit readily the tactical mistakes that were 
made—shouldn’t have attacked Russia when they 
did, shouldn’t have let the U. S. come in, shouldn’t 
have fought a two-front war, etc. They also “admit” 
that Hitler was “poorly” advised. But there is no 
sense or awareness that the ideals, plans, and actions 
of Hitlerism were wrong. There is no sense of guilt 
that German racism is wrong, that the master race 
theory is wrong, that the persecution of Jews, Poles, 
Slavs, etc., is wrong; no sense that they were the 
aggressors in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bel- 
gium, France, etc. There is no awareness of the 
loss of freedom in their own country—or if aware of 
it—they do not regard it as a serious loss—so great 
is their love of order and security and power. They 
are convinced that they are the most highly civilized 
and cultured people in the world, that by contrast 
Russia is the land of the barbarians, France the land 
of passionate and decadent materialists, England the 
land of outrageous imperialists, and America the land 
of crude, rich, gangsters. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions to this German attitude and view, but it is 
confined largely to the few aged intellectuals. 

Piecemeal attitudes difficult to assign to any recog- 
nizable group or social strata are these: While some 
people are friendly towards us, many obviously have 
a deep hatred for us. Some are sullen and bitter; 
others are arrogant and aloof. Some few ar afraid, 
many are bewildered and quite confused about every- 
thing including their own emotions and beliefs Many 
disclaim any knowledge of the prison camp atrocities, 
many admit knowledge of it. Both groups display a 
tendency to disbelieve the atrocities but some few 
admit shame and horror. The Allied policy of con- 
ducting “tours” of these camps, is increasing the 
sense of shame and horror, but of course, the major- 
ity of Germans will not see such things, and I am 
not sure that those who do, will connect this shame 
with the total Nazi and German policy of racism, 
nihilism, aggressive nationalism, etc. 

The aristocratic element still remains in the Ger- 
man character. The old-line Prussian militarists— 
the backbone of the Army, considered Nazis inferior 
but fought in terms of loyalty to Germany. There 
was always friction between the two groups and this 
tension accelerated the German military collapse. 
This aristocratic factor also appears in civilians. 
Bombed-out social elite preferred to sleep in private 
bomb-shelters, rather than move to a comfortable 
apartment building of the “lower classes.” One very 
important factor should be mentioned. It was fairly 
clear that people in rural areas and small villages 
were less affected by Nazism and by the war and are 
therefore more stable and psychologically secure. 
The farmer lives close to the soil, is not affected 
greatly by political issues, and is difficult to organize. 
Therefore, one finds few overt Nazis in rural areas. 
Also, for obvious reasons, the farmer was not af- 
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fected by the war to the extent urban people were. 
In one sense, one could say that political parties may 
come and go, and wars may rise and fall, but there is 
still the land to be tilled, the cows milked, and the 
hens fed. Of course, the farmer is affected—loss of 
labor, fluctuating prices, etc.—but relatively speak- 
ing, he is the least affected by either politics or war. 
Therefore, his attitudes and emotions are less upset. 

If any generalizations can be made of the present 
psychological reactions of the German people, they 
would run something like this: An overwhelming 
dread of the Russians, a political stupor, a sense of 
bewilderment and confusion, no sense of guilt and its 
counterpart of faith in Germany’s essential superi- 
ority in spite of “tactical mistakes.” 


Religious Conditions 


In spite of the fact that I have especially sought 
out churches and pastors here in Germany, I have 
less confidence and knowledge about the religious sit- 
uation than any of the other conditions! The only 
thing I am sure of is that you have to look very 
deeply and very far to find out anything about re- 
ligious life—at least in the Protestant sections here. 

In the Catholic sections of Germany, particularly 
the Rhineland, the Church has fared quite well. 
While the Catholic Church has suffered a serious 
drain on its schools, seminaries, and youth, they have 
retained their hold upon the people quite well. Their 
services‘are well attended by the civilians and Cath- 
olic homes are filled with religious pictures, statues 
and literature. To be sure, they have lost a genera- 
tion of priests and male laymen, but they have re- 
tained the women—young and old, and therefore can 
recover with the passing of time. Their overt record 
of anti-Nazism is sufficient to avoid antagonism from 
any anti-Nazi government which might appear in 
Germany. 

The Protestant situation here is most depressing. 
In the first place, one finds many empty churches. 
The pastors have disappeared—either imprisoned, 
exiled, or abandoned their faith and their people. The 
few who are still pastors find their churches attended 
only by the very aged who are few in number. I am 
sorry to say that some of the pastors are so fright- 
ened that they do not dare do their jobs even after 
we have occupied a town for three weeks or more. 
They will not even minister to their own sick people 
for fear that the Gestapo will somehow hear about it 
and come and kill them. This—even after the death 
of Hitler, the capitulation of the German Armies, 
and the occupation of the whole of Germany ! 

As others have often noted, the Lutheran concept 
of the state and social ethics, has proved hopelessly 
inadequate in understanding and combating Nazism. 
The situation now makes one wonder if this error has 
perhaps resulted in the loss of its many virtues and 
truths altogether. While the German Protestant 
Church has had its martyrs and has even a better rec- 





ord of anti-Nazism than the Catholic Church, I, for 
one, am very pessimistic about its future and partic- 
ularly its present condition. For in addition to los- 
ing its generation of pastors and divinity students, 
it has little left to build upon. And with what little 
it has, it can rebuild only if it re-examines its theol- 
ogy and takes a more responsible part in the affairs 
of the nation. Whatever happens, it is most urgent 
that the Protestant German Church receive help 
from the Protestant Churches in other countries. 
There is a tremendous religious opportunity now 
present in Germany. The Catholics, quite rightly, 
are eager to take advantage of it and are reasonably 
well prepared to do so. The Protestant Church has 
an equal opportunity, and there will be a few spiri- 
tual giants who can act. But for the most part, the 
Church is pitifully unprepared—theologically, spiri- 
tually, financially and in terms of manpower. 


Conclusion 

Many implications, lessons, and comments could 
have been made from the above impressions. Space 
does not permit this. But I would like to include 
just one comment. Lest any of us should be tempted 
to think that what has happened in Germany in the 
past twenty years, could only happen there because 
the German people are “just that way,” let me 
hasten to say that everything I have seen in Ger- 
many including the atrocities, the fanatics, the racism, 
the arrogance, the pride, the lack of guilt, the con- 
fusion, despair, fear—the good things, the bad things, 
and all in between—the very same things I have seen 
in America in varying degrees, and in other countries 
—and in myself. 

@ 

Another of our chaplains now stationed in Ger- 
many makes the following estimate of anti-Nazi 
forces: 

“There is an anti-Nazi movement within Ger- 
many. It isn’t strong but it is vigorous. It is com- 
posed largely of the old social democrats and com- 
munists with a few from the Catholic center. I have 
seen a couple of these fellows in action and they 
really do take the Nazis apart. These fellows have 
been placed in the criminal investigation department 
of the local police by our AMG and the AMG admits 
that it couldn’t get to first base without their help. 
They are very thorough and have the names and 
pictures of every Nazi in this rather large Landkreis. 
Of course some of the middle ground Nazis are still 
in power. Technical men cannot be so easily dis- 
placed. But gradually the AMG is cleaning them out 
and eventually I believe that none of the politically 
tainted people will be in power. I don’t think that 
we will have a repetition of the Italian business. 
There is the nucleus of a democratic Germany al- 
ready functioning and with the proper help they may 
be able to win. 

“T understand from the radio that there is not go- 








ing to be any attempt to supplement the German ra- 
tion this winter. In my opinion this would be a 
serious mistake and would lead inevitably to the dis- 
crediting of the officials in power which by that time 


I think that the Christian 
imagination and the understanding of the pressures 
which make for reaction should have something to 
say before we make such a mistake.” 


should be the anti-Nazis. 


The Death of a Martyr 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


LSEWHERE in this issue is the account of Dr. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s death. He was killed by 
his Nazi captors only a few days before the collapse 
of the Nazi regime. Until the news of his death arrived, 
ecumenical leaders here and in Britain hoped and prayed 
that his life would be spared. 

The story of Bonhoeffer is worth recording. It be- 
longs to the modern Acts of the Apostles. Bonhoeffer 
was one of the leaders of the Confessional Synod. He 
was the head of the secret theological seminary con- 
ducted by the Synod after the Nazis had corrupted the 
theological education of the universities. Despite his 
youth, for he was in his thirties, he was one of the most 
influential religious oppositional leaders in Germany. 
He was certainly the most uncompromising and heroic. 

During the last two years Bonhoeffer was in and out 
of prison. He was in prison when the attempt was made 
on Hitler’s life last June. He might have lost his own 
life at that time because he was an intimate adviser of 
some of the men who, inspired by religious motives par- 
ticipated in the plot on Hitler’s life, hoping thereby to 
bring the evil Nazi regime to an end. He was actually 
sentenced to be executed; but his life was spared when 
the judge who sentenced him lost his life in a bomb raid 
upon Berlin before he had signed Bonhoeffer’s death 
sentence. Delay in the certificate of execution first post- 
poned and finally led to the commutation of the death 
sentence. It now appears, however, that the Nazis 
killed him and his orother Klaus, together with some 
known anti-Nazi leaders shortly before the American 
armies advanced upon his prison. 

Bonhoeffer was a brilliant young theologian who com- 
bined a deep piety with a high degree of intellectual 
sophistication. He was strongly under the influence of 
Barthian theology. When he was in this country in 
1930-31 as German fellow at Union Theological Semi- 
nary he was inclined to regard political questions as 
completely irrelevant to the life of faith. But as the 
Nazi evil rose he became more and more its uncom- 
promising foe. With Barth he based his opposition to 
Nazism upon religious grounds. I still remember a 
discussion of theological and political matters I had 
with him in London in 1939 when he assured me that 
Barth was right in becoming more political; but he 
criticized Barth for defining his position in a little 
pamphlet. “If” he declared in rather typical German 
fashion “one states an original position in many big vol- 
umes, one ought to define the change in one’s position in 
an equally impressive volume and not in a little pam- 
phlet.” He himself was too busy in the affairs of a mili- 


tant church to state his own position in many books. 
One book by him on “Discipleship” was written in 1937. 
But it is safe to say that his life and death will become 
one of the sources of grace for the new church in a new 
Germany. 


In July of 1939 Bonhoeffer made one of his periodic 
visits to Britain, where he often conferred with ecu- 
menical leaders, particularly with the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, who was then, as now, a kind of unofficial “pro- 
tector” of Confessional Synod militants. At that time 
Bonhoeffer told me that Hitler would attack Poland 
before the end of the summer; that the executive com- 
mittee of the Synod had agreed with him that he ought 
to leave Germany rather than be destroyed, since he was 
unalterably opposed to Hitler’s war. It was felt that 
his life might well be saved for the work of the church 
after the war. 


Quick communication to America procured for him the 
desired official invitations which were necessar¥ to get 
him out of Germany. Dr. Coffin of Union Seminary 
arranged for various invitations, including one to teach 
in the summer school at the seminary. 


The war had already begun when I next heard from 
him. He wrote somewhat to this effect: “Sitting here 
in Dr. Coffin’s garden I have had the time to think and 
to pray about my situation and that of my nation and 
to have God’s will for me clarified. I have come to the 
conclusion that I have made a mistake in coming to 
America. I must live through this difficult period of our 
national history with the Christian people of Germany. 
I will have no right to participate in the reconstruction 
of Christian life in Germany after the war if I do not 
share the trials of this time with my people. My brothers 
in the Confessional Synod wanted me to go. They may 
have been right in urging me to do so; but I was wrong 
in going. Such a decision each man must make for him- 
self. Christians in Germany will face the terrible al- 
ternative of either willing the defeat of their nation in 
order that Christian civilization may survive, or willing 
the victory of their nation and thereby destroying our 
civilization. I know which of these alternatives I must 
choose; but I cannot make that choice in security.” 


Bonhoeffer had remarkably clear religious insights 
and the purity of a completely dedicated soul. Consider- 
ing how recently he had developed his political and social 
interests, his shrewdness in assessing political and mili- 
tary tendencies was also remarkable. When Hitler 


invaded Russia and his armies stood deep in Russian 
territory, Bonhoeffer assured Dr. Visser t’Hooft, Gen- 
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eral Secretary of the World Council of Churches, that 
the Russian invasion spelt Hitler’s doom. In 1942 he 
met his friend, the Bishop of Chichester, in Stockholm 
and gave him advance information on the coup d'etat 
involving an attempt on Hitler’s life, which finally took 
place in June, 1944. He wanted the Bishop to let British 
and American authorities know that if certain people, 
whom he mentioned, were involved in the plot, they 
could regard it as a bona fide anti-Nazi venture. Un- 
fortunately the little group which prepared this plot 
were in some respects too unskilled in the danger- 
ous work which they undertook. Yet they came, ac- 
cording to reliable information, rather more closely to 
success than is usually assumed. But what the group 
lacked in skill it compensated for in devotion. Another 
young Christian layman, associated with Bonhoeffer, 
Adam von Troth, was among the 19 who were executed. 

Some American Christians have been rather dismayed 
by the fact that the great Martin Niemoeller, who has 
become the symbol of Protestant Christian resistance to 
Nazism, seems to have learned so little about the rela- 
tion of Christian faith to civic virtue. The interviews 


he has given since his liberation prove the greatness 
of his soul but also his inability to transcend some of 
the errors which had dogged Christians in Germany, 
when dealing with matters of political justice and civic 
virtue. He still thinks that the church deals with men’s 
souls and the state with their bodies, and thus he denies 
the spiritual unity of man in his various relationships. 

Bonhoeffer, less known than Niemoeller, will become 
better known. Not only his martyr’s death but also his 
actions and precepts contain within them the hope of 
a revitalized Protestant faith in Germany. It will be 
a faith, religiously more profound, than that of many 
of its critics; but it will have learned to overcome the 
one fateful error of German Protestantism, the complete 
dichotomy between faith and political life. 

In an ecumenical group meeting in Geneva in 1941 
Bonhoeffer made a remark which symbolizes the purity 
and the profundity of his faith. Asked for the content 
of his thought in a period of meditation he declared: “I 
am praying for the defeat of my nation. Only in and 
through defeat can it expiate the grievous wrong which 
it has done Europe and the world.” 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Niemoeller Asks Christians 
To Help. Germans 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller has urged that Christians 
in the United States and Britain mobilize to help the 
German people through the coming winter. At a press 
conference with thirty Allied correspondents, the Ger- 
man Confessional Church leader, who was liberated re- 
cently after eight years’ imprisonment in Nazi concen- 
tration camps, said the chief purpose behind his pro- 
jected trip to the United States is to organize help for 
the Germans similar to that given them by Quakers 
after the last war. 

“I do not believe that the governments of the Allied 
nations are able or willing to do sufficient in this re- 
spect,” he said, stressing the need for American and 
British Christians to send food to Germany through 
their churches. 

Pastor Niemoeller discussed the possible effect of the 
Allied campaign to publicize Nazi concentration camp 
atrocities inside Germany. He commented on why so 
little is known about the anti-Nazi resistance movement 
in Germany. And he told why he volunteered to serve 
in the German Navy during 1939. 

He said the first result of publishing atrocity pictures 
has been a shattering experience for most Germans, 
transforming the idealism with which they followed 
Hitler into a realization that “we have fallen into the 
hands of murderers and criminals.” The revelations, 
he believes, have helped to crumble whatever pro-Nazi 
convictions still remained. 

“T, myself. was shocked and shattered when I saw 
pictures and learned the extent of the atrocities,” he 
said. “Although I had been in concentration camps 
for eight years, and thus was more aware than the 
average man of what was going on, learning the full 


extent of atrocities made me see the whole situation 
in a new light.” 

Warning that the publicizing of atrocity stories must 
be followed by constructive steps, the Berlin pastor 
said: 

“Tf we spread the guilt complex too widely and deeply 
without following it up by making it possible for the 
Germans to redeem themselves as a people, we may 
possibly be preparing the ground for civil war, in the 
sense that the Germans may try to assuage their own 
feeling of guilt by turning in animosity against their 
neighbor, saying: ‘He was more Nazi than I.’” 

Pastor Niemoeller said he thought it was easier for 
an Italian to remain Fascist than for a German today 
to remain Nazi, because the Italians were never fooled 
into expecting as much from Fascism as Germans were 
from Nazism. “Furthermore,” he added, “Fascism 
never perpetrated atrocities to the extent the Nazis did.” 
Describing the Nazi atrocities as of “a kind that has 
created an unbridgeable gulf between the German peo- 
ple and Nazi officials,” he pointed to the example of 
the suicide of a Nazi burgomeister when he saw the 
Buchenwald camp. 

Although a prisoner of the Nazis for two years be- 
fore the war broke out in September, 1939, Pastor 
Niemoeller explained his attempt to volunteer for ser- 
vice in the German Navy, as follows: 

“By my doctrine and faith, I am bound to give the 
service of my body for my country, but never my soul. 
My psychology was that of an able-bodied father who 
sees three sons already dying for their country, while 
the father remains safe, and I believe a father should 
sacrifice for his sons rather than the sons sacrifice for 
the father.” 

Discussing the re-education of German youth, Nie- 
moeller’s advice was: “Take it easy!” 
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“Patriotism is the only ideal which our naturally 
idealistic young people have left,” he said. “The vul- 
nerable point of these young people is their natural 
pride. If you break the shell, the egg will run out. 
Take it easy. In the present psychological situation it 
is very easy to spoil all possibilities for the future. 

“T have never imposed ideas on my children and they 
have turned out to be very good people. The less our 
young people are made to see and feel that they are being 
treated according to the will of the victors, the better 
it will be. But look to it that their teachers do not edu- 
cate them with mental reservations, or they will become 
martyrs in youth’s eyes. The best education would be 
to let all youth who so desire, participate in some way 
in the local community and town government.” 

R. N. S. 


Bishop Wurm Seeks Separation 
Of Church and State in Germany 


Reorganization of the German Evangelical Church 
on the basis of complete church-state separation is being 
proposed by Bishop Theophilus Wurm of Wurttemberg, 
who has emerged from the war as the central figure in 
German Protestantism. 

Word to this effect was brought by a representative 
of the World Council of Churches who has just re- 
turned from Germany where he met with Bishop Wurm 
and other Protestant leaders. 

(The German Evangelical Church is the national 
church of Germany comprising both Lutheran and Re- 
formed elements. Latest information indicates the 
church has a membership of 40,282,289, of which about 
34,000,000 are Lutherans.) 

Bishop Wurm stated that the church’s free status 
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“will not imply that we will resign from the duty of serv- 
ing our country,” but that “we will have our hands freed 
of state control.” R. N. S. 


Prominent German Pastor 
Was Executed by Nazis 


It has been learned that Pastor Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
prominent German Confessional clergyman and a leader 
of the ecumenical (world church cooperation) move- 
ment, was executed last April in the Flossenburg con- 
centration camp near Neustadt, Bavaria. A prisoner for 
two years, Pastor Bonhoeffer was slain by Gestapo 
guards shortly before the camp was liberted by Ameri- 
can troops. 

Known as an uncompromising opponent of Nazism, 
the 39-year-old pastor studied in the United States and 
was at one time a pastor in the German Confessional 
Church in London, England. He was later appointed 
head of the Confessional Church training college in 
Pomerania, where he became noted as a theological 
writer. 

As a member of the Youth Commission of the World 
Council of Churches and of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship Through the Churches, Pastor 
Bonhoeffer played a large part in the church resistance 
movement in Germany. He was in contact with lead- 
ing churchmen in England, especially with Anglican 
Bishop G. K. A. Bell of Chichester, with whom he col- 
laborated in helping German Christian refugees. 

R. N. S. 


Moscow Reports Hungarian 
Bishop Thanks Red Army 


Roman Catholic Archbishop Joseph Grosz of Ko- 
locsa, Hungary, has paid a formal visit to G. E. Push- 
kin, adviser to the Allied Control Commission in Buda- 
pest, Tass, Soviet news agency, reported, citing dis- 
patches in Hungarian newspapers. 

The Catholic churchman was stated to have conveyed 
a message from the Hungarian hierarchy expressing 
thanks to the Soviet military authorities for their atti- 
tude after the liberation of Hungary by the Red Army. 

R. N. S. 


Communications 
Dear Sir: 

“T read several issues ago in CHRISTIANITY AND 
Crisis that this paper is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. Though I am in the army I play an evening 
or two a week with a dance orchestra. I decided that 
what I earn playing in the orchestra can be best in- 
vested if contributed to various Christian organizations. 
Enclosed you will find a money order for twenty-five 
dollars which I hope will reach you safely. 

“T am a subscriber, incidentally, and am very glad 
of it.” “A Sowprer.” 


Author in This Issue 


Chaplain Wiliam A. Spurrier is now with our army 
in Germany. He was formerly Associate Chaplain of 
Amherst College. 
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